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ilBSTBACT 

The coniunity college •s policy of open tidnissiong and 
lov tuitiQD ott&xB a ch<inc€ for the achievement of cultural, sociaii 
•aflacat Jon alg. anfl/or vocitional objectives by adult etudentg and those 
iiho^ for any number of reasons, are not. aware of or eligible for 
financial support iti th^ form of grants, loans, and scholarships^ hn 
hiBtorical review quickly reveals that the free sahool movefflent, even 
at the pristary and secondary le\rels, has been a long, arduous 
^trugglfe* Bgually diEficult is the effort to naintain low tuition in 
cont^iBporary coiaoiundty colleges, particularly in light off rising 
operational costs ajid rising taMs* Yet interviews with students 
illustrate the difficultiea or iffipossibilities of collega attendance 
for many aa a consequence of high *^tudent costs^ The raising of 
tuition fees thriat^ns the second chance that our coiBinunity colleges 
have represented, (JdS) 
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A lohn » 

I prefer i llawatian gructing Lo the mote coiiv^ant lonni Bpeakers' 
flalutatlons, becauoe "aloha" suggerits a feeling of concern for those whom 
thu speaker Ifl acidresstng, Thla morning I sense your dilemma as you face 
the problem of providing educational opportunity for all who can profit tay 
it In a ttme of rlaing costs and already high taKiB--and as a taK-payer 
%^ho8G Income Is dependent on ta^ee , let mo assure you I experience aoniethlng 
of the flame dllenmi^l 

As you near the end of a tightly progranimed conference, I know you are 
all feeling it is time for an uri ertaining speech, one that requires little 
intellectual strain, and I*d like to preient an amusing talk made up of 
jokei and clever anecdotes. But, unfortunately , tuition fees are no laughing 
matter^ either for the otudent pays thetn or for the trustees who niust 
find revenues to operate their colleges* 

I am a historian by trade, and 1 tend to look at most probleme in a 
hlBtorical context, My first reaction when I was asked to participate on 
this panel was to look at the cornnunlty colleges in their relationship to 
the rest of schooling in Atnerica* What hlitorlcal needs gave rise to their 
development? How have they been related to the othe^ iducatlonal InstitutlDns? 
yiiat analogies can I flee between the history of conmunlty colleges and other 
pares of our total educational eystem? Wiat have been those long-range 
cptimtltments madt by Americans to the ideal of universal education? What 
hAvm been some of the educational advances wi look baek on as real victories 
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for the uKLcnnlon of uur cluiiiocrai:ic val.iie«? 

Pruo public 42clHcal:ion wa^^ not a blrtliright for our nfltlon. It is an 
idual whofio m ynt only partial reaLl^stlon has come tlirpugb cantlnuoiiB 
and soniuLliiioB b tutor Btruggla. 

Tbrougli much of our history , even ^iunientflry schooling ^as offered only 
on pnymenc of fea^, Parunts wore assessed for the number of chlidren they 
luid In BchDOl und for the number of days each chtld attended. This foriii of 
tuition payments^ known as the rate blll^ died slcjwly. I had an old friend 
who used to tell me about his schooling In Georgia In the I880's and how 
he remeinbcrfl his schoolniatea staying home before the end of the school year 
because their parents no longer had the fe%^ pennies a inonth fieeded to pay 
the rate bill. True, altnoat all statues had laws which requlxed schools to 
accept pauper children without payment of the rate, but most people were 
too proud to go to the teacher or the school board and declare themselves 
paupers * 

In the Second quarter of the 19th century j the "comnon man" - the land- 
less factory worker of the North and East and the independent farmer of the 
old Northwest - gained political power. He not only elected all the presi- 
dents frorn ^ndy Jackson to Abe Lincoln, but he got his chanipions in the 
various state houses and leglalatures * Except in the South, the working 
man during this period sought and won two great goals - universal manhood 
suffrage and free elementary schools for their children. Neither of these 
victorlee came easily, Juat as It toolc the artned rebellion led by Thomas 
Dorr in 1842 to force Rhode Island to grant the right to vote to all adult 
men, so it required much effort to rtallzi the goal of free elementflry 
achoollng. Even such an honored political leader as Thomas Jefferson was 
twice rebuffed by the Virginia leglalacure (In 1779 and agalr In 1817) when 
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ha souolit passagu or a blU wlilcli wouhi havu established throo yuarfj of free 
schooling for the whltci children of Vlrgintfi. In 1817, the Vlrgfnla Ugifl- 
Intorfl added Inoult: Co defeat: by enacting a pauper achonl law, conFlrmlng 
the v«ry Invldioug aoclal class cllstlnctlnn Jefferson was trying to eLlmtnate. 

Ona mile-stone, trend-f^ettlng victory waa In Pennsylvania In 1814, 
wluMi legisliitor ThatldouB Stu\^enB capped a long career of championing tuju- 
cation by fighting off Rffortg to repeal a nev^ law which permitted Hchool 
dlBtricts in Pennsylvania to tajc themselves for the support of free schools. 
His speech on the floor of the leglslatLire was widely quoted by the adherenta 
of the cause to banish the shameful pauper school concept. After arguing 
that public schools would be far less costly to eociety than private ones, 
he attacked the undemocratic provisions of pauper education, ' 
The amendnient viilch la now proposed as a substitute for 
the school law of last session, is, In my opinion, of a most 
hateful and degrflding character* It is a reenactTnent of the 
pauper law of 1809* It proposes that the assessors shall take 
a census, and make a record of the poor. This shall be revlsedp 
and a new record made by the county commissioiiers , so that the 
names of those who have the mlafortune to be poor men's clilldren 
shall be forever preserved, as a distinct class in the archives 
of the country! The teacher, too, is to keep In his school a 
pauper book, and riglster the names and attendance of poor 
scholars; thus pointing out and recording their poverty In the 
midst of their companions. Sir, hereditary distinctions of rank 
are sufficiently odious; but that ^Ich Is founded on poverty 
Is infinitely more so* Such a law should be entitled "An act 
for branding and marking the poor, so that they may b© known 
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from tlu2 rich and proud," Hiny complain of thiu t^K, not so much 
on acctjunt of Ita amount, an bocause it Is fox the benefit of 
othiTB and not thumycU^cs* This Is a mistake* It is for their 
o^/n h o T 1 e f i, t ^ i n n n nui cb i\n it p o r p e t u a t a t li <i G o v c f f « riio n t and 
Ineurei^ tlie due admin is t rat ion of the l^^n under ^lii ch they llvei 
and by which thoir ilves and property cjrt protected. , . . 

This law Is often objected to, because Its boneflts are 
Bhared by the children of the profligate spendthrift equally with 
those of the moBt indue trlous and economical habit s. It ought to 
be remembered that the hm^-^ttt is bestowed j not upon the erring 
parents J but the innocent chU^iren* Carry out this objection 
and you punish children for the cl^^^es or mlafortunee of their 
parents. You virtually establish cas^s and grades founded on 



no merit of the particular generation, bu^^on the demerits of 
their ancestors; an aristocracy of the niost odloue and Insolent 
kind - the aristocracy of wealth and pride* (from Thomas E* 
Flnegan, Free S ch go Is \ Ji D oc ume n tary His t o ry o f t b j Free S ch o o 1 
Movement in New York State , 1921, pp, 59-61) 

Stevens carried the flghc beyond the legislative halls, arguing the 
cause of free schooling wherever he could. His favorite toast was* 
'^Education - May the film be removed from the eyes of Pennsylvania and she 
learn to dread ignorance more than taxation," 

Until after the Civil War, most secondary schooling in the United States 
was offered by the privately-owned academlee . Although many were non-profit 
insc ttut ions , most were not intended to be, and thelT propreitors fought 
bitterly against the extension of free schooling upward to secondary schools* 



Among the arguments was that "a primary education Ifl Bufflclent" to 
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"educate . , * citizens just so far as will enable them to understand theli' 
duties and eKercise fclieii^ rights J* To which James Smart , State Super Inten* 
dent of schools in Indlanaj replied in 1876, "A priniary education, a mere 
ability to read and to writrj one's name. Is not sufficient to qualify one 
to eKorcisQ this high function" of citizenship. 

Another argument against tho tax-supported high Bchool was that it was 
attended by only a few and since the "tnajority derive no benefit from itj 
it is unjust to level a general tax' for its support." To that Smart countered 
by saying, "The high school la an advanced elementary school. It is an 
integral part of the coimtion school systewu" 

A third argument I ^Ich, like tmny of those heard today about mass 
higher education, sounds very familiar^ was that "Instead of educating the 
masses of children so as to prepare them for the pursuits and induatrlea 
upon which they must depend for a living, high schools educate them in such 
a way as to make them discontent with their condition." Against this elitist 
argument J H.F, Harringtons New Bedford school superintendent in 1873, 
echoed Thaddeus Stevens' '"connnon man" plea: 

"High schools are Important as a branch of the public school system, 
because they constitute the only trustworthy agency to perform the 
essential service of bringing worthy representatives of the lower 
classes into the counclla of the state and the organism of society* 
Abolish high schooli, and at once you draw a broad line of separation 
between the rich and the poor, You litnlt the higher education to 
the children of the well to do^ for only the well to do would have 
the means to pay for it," (Report of the U.S, Commissioner of 
Education for 1877 . pp. UOaCI-UOaCV,) 
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Incidentally, tlie mijor precedfint-sett ing court decision which clearly 
established the state's rtisporiaib 1 Itty to tak £ot the ouppcrt of high schools 
Argued In part that Kalanunzoo school authorltiee had the right to levy taKes 
for free high schools because high schools wetfe the "cDnnecting link between 
the ordinary contmon school and Che state university 5" both of !/Mch ware 
state-supported and free in Michigan^ Justice Thotnas M, Cooley, of the 
Supreme Court of Mlciiigan ^ held in 1874 that the absence of free high schools 
would be a discrimination tn favor of the wealthy^ for they could afford 
private secondary schooling to prepare their sons for study at the university. 

Sixty years after the KalaiiiaEoo decision^ secondary oducation was atlll 
highly selective. In 1930, a report prepared by Dt* Charles Prosaer for the 
Governor's Advisory Comniittee on Educe tton reconwnended that high schools In 
Hawaii admit no more students than they admitted in 1930 ^ allmtnatlng at 
least 20% of the ninth gradere fiom further public Bchooling. The arguments 
for this limitation vers that the Territory could not afford to pay for 
education for everyone who wanted to go to high school and that high school 
education J particularLy in the rural parts of the Territory, was making 
young people have ambitions which made them dlssatisflad with Jobs on the 
plantations and in the canneries* In 19335 the Legtslature, under pressure 
of the conservative big business doTnlnationj passed legislation levying 
tuition for high school, and although the faes were only $10 a year, plan- 
tation workers were earning a dollar a day, Parental objection led to the 
repeal of the tuition law in 1937. So we do not have to go far back in our 
history to find analogies similar to the situation we now face. 

Mass education at the college level becanie a reality after World War 11 
under the impact of the G*I* Bill, Studies of the cost-benefits of the free 
collega education of tiie veteran (which included subsidies for hie living 
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expenses aa well as his tuition, f ugb , and books) have sliov/ri that In terms of 
incrcrtsecl tajces paid bec/iusc of highor aarnlng payer, due In turn to additional 
eclucation, the G,I, BllU] havo already provod shrewd Investnients for both 
state and fedGral governments. And these figures do not take Into ficcount 
the tremGndoLiH socleil contributions produced by thoso educated veterans. 

As our society has become more compleK and more dependent on technology, 
it is no longer sufficient that our "common" education be stopped at the 
elementary or even the high school level* There is a cle^r social need for 
schooling beyond the 12th grade for as many of our cltlgenB as can profit by 
it. Limiting the opporUuntty for post-secondary liducation to those who can 
pay for it or to those who are willing to undergo the humiliation of applying 
for scholarshipB will cut off a large portion of our potential talent from 
achieving Its maximum development - a tragic result fo^ both the society and 
the undeveloped individuals. We could be denying ourselves the services 
of professionals and technologists who might solve some of our perplexing 
problems or of public servants who could more eflectlvely meet frustrating 
social crises had they been better trained. As your draft of a code of 
ethics for trustees states, "Our country can advance only in relationship 
to the education of its people and their ability to solve the problems of 
society," 

The most commonly suggested ccmpromise to inctreased tuition fees is to 
increase the number and amount of scholarahlps and loans, For those persona 
so low on the economic scale that they are habituated to public scrutiny of 
their financial affaire, this may be a partial SQlutton. However^ many of 
that class see only the cost and do not realize they could get help - or If 
they did dream of asking for help, they don't know how to proceed successfully* 
As a result, many of that economic class never sarlously consider college as 
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an option upcn to tham, Occas ion*^ 1 ly later In llfu they get n desire for 
enough educeitlon to get out of their rut^ but then thay often h£ivQ family 
respona ibil It ies , car ptiyments, hciavlly coinmitted charge accounts, and 
perh^ipB mortgage payments* Thoy cannDt ndd to their burden with more loans, 
nor cjre they eager to reveal tlmit financial 8 traits to outsiders to demon- 
strate their need for scholarships or grants. 

This ia even more true of the niiddle^c lass person, justly proud of wheit 
he thinks ia his financial independencep How would you feel about puctlng 
down on paper the kind of Information called for on this standard financial 
aid applicatipn? The taKable income of eacli member of your family and ita 
sources; the nori-taKable income^ includtng social security and welfare 
benefits; your U.S. and state inconie tajces; your outstanding debts; your 
cash, savings, and checking accounts j the annual rent or mortgage payments 
on your family residence; the face value of your insurance policies; your 
total car indebtedness; your marital status* If you own a farm or busines8| 
there are supplemental forma asking for your gross and net incofnej assets i 
Indebtedness, taxes ^ net profit or loss and your share of the net profit. 

To say the answers are confidential ^ boggles the mindj for the moment 
the applicant tells the computer nig affairs, he has lost his privacy to 
anyone who has access to the forms or Co the computer* For many, that 
Invasion of privacy and the conaeciuetit threat to self-respect is greater 
than the loas of opportunity for futther education. 

A recent Chronicle of Hlghar Edixcatlon article (February 3, 1975) carries 
some interviews with Chicago higli School seniors, and their contments reveal 
the plight of the middle class college applicant, 

Betsy Is one of three children, Het father earns about $7,000 a year 
as a car aaiesinan. She ranki eighth in her high school class. 
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*'Tht»ru'a not: much monuy to offer me at liumc* My motliur Ih nick. I 
won't tUal wluh no loanii, bcc^iuae I tlon't; know wliflt'ff going to hnppun In the 
future. And when I got out of acliool and ntart mnklng money, I want to put 
It in my pocket and not Btart paying off billH." 

Mnvy^B tatlu^rj with overtiiTie, mrwH about $18,000 a year, "I wa^ going 
to go to Norl:hurn TllinoiBj and my major was going to be nuraingj but I 
rocelvcKi my Qtate ^cliolarBhip application back, and thoy auld I wcisn't 
ellgiblo for any aid, I don't think it's fair. Father in 60 years oUl, and 
if he scmds um to coUcge with hla own money, what will he have for hla 
retirement? X guess my last resort would be either to get a Loan, or Just 
go to a nursing Bchool, The coBt for the three years there Is obout equal 
to one year i%X a four-year college , My parents could afford the three-year 
schoolj but they want me to go to college. It's important to thent, and It's 
Important to tne^ but with all these things Just holding me back, 1 liave no 
other alterMtive. 1 have to take It or Leave It^ or work in a factory the 
rest of my life* I'm backed into a corner.*' 

Shirley parents earn about $20^000 a year and have three childrerii 
one of whom iB already in college. She ranks third in her high school class, 
'*I'M plannin:g to go to college and then to graduate school. The problem 
that's arisen is whether I want to go Into that much debt for undergraduate 
work, knew Ing that graduate school will cost still more , * * . With every 
school you ajpply to for financial atdj you have to fill out a separate 
forTTi* A lot of schools request that you take special tests, which costs 
money. And it'$ a constant hassle with your parents » every time you have 
to come to them*" 

In my claiSes I have a number of students who got their start In 
higher education because the low tuition, open door coiratiunlty college provided 
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n vynl upijnn for tluMti. Ona^ now a ninutt^ir'n cluj^rca cand Jtlatit! , wrutc In i\ 
rucuiil' paper liu liniuiiHl In, "I tliouMlit I wmiLd not ho ablu to furtluir my 
ijclucalion ])acauHe 1 wa^; iiirirried and working full time,'' but the conimuritty 
Qollvy.v ''opunv-d nuw uppDrtunlt ic»] for inc aiul many of rny ft*lluw warkera In 
tiii} Honolulu Pnllcu Dupa rf inon L , " Willi a Bliff tuJtlnn fc^e, be probably 
wnuhl nevur hnvn al:lum;7trfl to roturn tn cnlUgo, but tbt! low (uan u;f Lliu 
Ujl comiiunJ.ty cuUcguu rnadu the option a yua 1 one for Joo. 

Another of my pol ico-of Clcur students wrote that the coimnuulty college 
ptillcy of opon door admissiun nnd low tuition costs "offers a chance, A 
changtj for adult ' udenta I: o obtain cultural objectives and learn or Bhurpan 
vocatiotml Bkills. A chance for the economical ly deprived to rDallEO the 
worth of themBelvcB, A cbanee for every person to succeed or fall by his 
ov/n efforts. After allp that's what our country is all about. From Its 
beginning the beet Aniericii could offer was a chance/- 

1 am fearful that raiBing tuiLion fees for our second chance InatitutlonSi 
tlic conimunity colleges , will limit the chance that has always been part of 
the American dream. The chance that any person should have to makie something 
of htiuBclf . The more realistic we can make that chance, the better WG 
niake Amerita. 

If I might be permitted to paraphrase Thaddeus Stevens' toast , I'd 
raise my glass: "To Gducation at all levels j may America learn to dreod 
loss of her ideals and of human potential more than ahe dreads taKWtionI" 
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